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1941 MODEL OF ELI WHITNEY’S INVENTION 


PHOTO ABOVE SHOWS COTTON GINS, AT ORANGEBURG, S. C., SEPARATING 
COTTON FIBRE FROM THE SEEDS. COTTON FIBRE FALLS INTO THE BINS 
IN FRONT. THE SEEDS FALL INTO BINS IN THE REAR. (SEE PAGES 8, 9) 
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What is Germany going to do 
next? That is the question upper- 
most in the news today. 

The solid black arrows on the map 
above indicate what Germany may 
try to do. 

Germany has just recently made a 
“bloodless conquest” of Bulgaria. 
(Read article on opposite page.) 

With Hungary, Rumania and now 
hy a under Germany's control, 
the German army will have an easy 
route to Greece. German troops are 
already massed in Rumania. Next 


they may move into Bulgaria and 
camp along the Bulgarian-Greek 
border. 

If that happens, will Greece give 
battle to Germany? Or will Greece 
a that the odds against her are 
wo great, and ask for peace with 
Italy! 

The answer to this question may 
depend on what Turkey decides to 
do. Would Turkey help Greece fight 
Germany? Would Britain be able to 
get enough troops to Greece? 

Will Germany attempt an invasion 
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Junior Scholastic map by Katherine Tracy 
by sea and air of Great Britain? Ger- 
many is making preparations at in- 
vasion ports all along the coasts of 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Norway. 

Britain is expecting an invasion at- 
eon this spring. Will Germany try 
it? 

If Germany seized Gibraltar, she 
could close up that “bottleneck” to 
the Mediterranean. To send troops 
to Gibraltar. To get to Gibraltar, 
German troops would have to cross 
Spain. What would Spain say to this? 


WHERE GERMAN ARMIES MAY STRIKE NEXT 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





WAR REVIEW 


Bulgaria Yields 


The German plan of war is to 
make as many conquests as possible 
without fighting. 

This is done by threatening the 
weaker country. German officials 
say to the other country: “Give in 
to us, or we will bomb your cities 
and blow your army to pieces.” 

Four countries, now controlled 
by Germany, were conquered by 
threats: Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania. 


And now another has been added | 


to the list. The government of Bul- 
garia has agreed to let German 
troops come In. 

Germany's purpose in occupying 
Bulgaria is to be in a “ready posi- 
tion’ to invade Greece. (See map 
on opposite page.) The original plan 
was for Italy to invade Greece. Italy 
tried to do this, but the Greeks drove 
them back into Albania. 











1. What will Turkey do about it? 
Turkey does not want German 
troops at her border. Will Turkey 
join the war against Germany? 

2. What will Russia do? In the 
past six months, Russia has been en- 
couraging Bulgaria to remain neu- 
tral. Has Russia given Germany the 
“green light” in Bulgaria? 

3. Will Britain send large forces 
of troops, planes and tanks to 
Greece? If Britain does, the Balkan 
peninsula may become the main bat- 
tlefield of the war. 

4. Will Yugoslavia yield to Ger- 
many? So far, Yugoslavia has re- 
fused to allow Germany to send in 
troops. But if German officials de- 
cide they must send troops through 
Yugoslavia to Greece, they will not 
wait for Yugoslavia’s permission. 


Air War 


While the Germans are making 
preparations in the Balkans, the air 
war between Germany ans Britain 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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continues with as much destruction 
as ever. 


German planes raided British 
cities and industrial centers. Swan- 
sea, coal-mining town in South 
Wales, was the Pees hit. German 
planes bombed Swansea three 
nights in a row. 

In each raid on Swansea, the 
planes dropped illuminating flares, 
then thousands of fire bombs, and 
then tons of high-explosive bombs. 
After the third raid, Swansea was in 
ruins. Homes, theaters. restaurants, 
banks, schools, stores and churches 
had been destroyed. 

Planes of Britain’s Royal Air Force 
bombed two important German 
navy bases, Wilhelmshaven and Em- 
den. They also bombed several in- 
vasion ports. 

The invasion ports are seaports in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark and Norway. The Germans 
would use these ports as jumping- 
off places if they attempt an inva- 
sion of Britain. 

Some of the invasion ports bombed 
last week were Dunkerque, Calais 
and Boulogne in France, and Ostend 
in Belgium. 


Germans to Spain 


violent hurricane struck the 
Iberian Peninsula last week. 


The heavy winds delayed 





GERMAN OFFICERS ARRIVE 


Last week, German army 
officers in civilian clothes went 
to Sofia, capital. 


They made thier headquarters 


Bulgaria's 





in the city’s leading hotel. 
From here, they directed prep- 
arations for the march into 
Bulgaria. 

Pontoon. bridges were built 
across the Danube _ River. 
Signs, printed in German, were 
nut up along the roads leading 
Lo. the Rumanian border. 

The Bulgarian government 
arrested about 50 agrarian* 
leaders who tried to arouse the 
peasant farmers against the 
government. 





German occupation of Bul- 
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transatlantic clippers at Lis- 
bon, Portugal. The storm swept 
across northern Spain to San- 
tander, on the Bay of Biscay. 

At Santander, fires broke 
out after the hurricane. A third 
of the city was destroyed, and 
30,000 people were left home- 
less. 

Both sides in the war rushed 
to help the i a of Santan- 
der. The British government 
ordered two ships carrying 
grain bound for Britain to 
change their course and take 
the grain to Santander. 

From Occupied France the 
Germans sent 500 soldiers to 
Santander. They took ambu- 
lances and a field hospital, and 
engineering equipment to help 








garia raises four important 
questions: 
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“Now, what’s he cooking up?” 


rebuild the city. Doctors and 
nurses went with them. 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 
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GUAM 


U. S. Defense Island © 


Guam is just a tiny speck in the 
vast Pacific Ocean, but it looms big 
in the news these days. 


The reason: Congress has voted to 
spend $4,700,000 on Guam. The 
money is to be used to improve the 
seaplane port, to bombproof the 
radio station, and to build bomb 
shelters. 


We are making these improve- 
ments at Guam so as to strengthen 
the island as a base in case of war 
against Japan. 


Guam is surrounded by dozens of 
Japanese islands. Japan regards this 
whole Far Easte m area as her 
" Last Monday, 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka of Japan 
said that the “white race” must cede 
these islands to Japan. 
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The United States is opposed to 
Japan’s invasion of China. Japan 
threatens to gain control over all the 
Far East. We want to “protect our 
interests” there. This means: 


1. Our right to buy rubber and 
tin from the British and Dutch East 
Indies and from the Malay States 
(British). If Japan got control of 
these places, Japan might not allow 
us to keep this trade. 

2. Our interest in the Philippines, 
which are still under our protection. 

3. Our trade with China. We want 
China to be ruled by Chinese, not 
Japanese. 

Britain, too, has many interests in 
the Far East. They have many more 
possessions and properties there than 
we have. Our government's policy is 
to co-operate with Great Britain. 


THIS MAP shows air routes across 
the Pacific Ocean for regular passen- 
ger and mail service. Heavy black 
line between Manila and Singapore 
shows route just recently opened. 


That's why we are strengthening 
Guam. 

The island of Guam was discov- 
ered by Ferdinand Magellan on his 
voyage around the world, in 1521. 
Spain conquered the island in 1696, 
and held it until the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Then, in 1898, the U. S. 
cruiser Charleston captured Guam, 
and it became a U. S. possession. 

The governor of Guam is appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of the Navy. 
There is a native Congre ss, which 
has the power to advise the gover- 
nor, but not to pass laws. 

The natives are Chamorros, people 
of the same stock as the Filipinos. 
Their language is much like that of 
the Filipinos. 

The population of Guam is 18,500. 
Of these, 1,118 are Americans living 
at the navy base. 
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uU. ‘Ss. BOMBER READY FOR 


This new B-26 is the first of 26 U. S. bombers 
being manufactured for Britain by the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation. Picture shows the bomber at 
LaGuardia Field, New York after a non-stop flight 


Calif. The plane is 
all ready to join in the war—it is camouflaged and 
bears the emblem of Britain’s Royal Air Force. 
The four-motored bomber weighs 20 tons and 
can carry four tons of bombs. Note the tricycle land- 
ing gear. The front wheel keeps the plane from 


TRANSATLANTIC HOP 


nosing over when landing on rough fields. The cart 
on the ground under the wing is a “booster.” It 
contains storage batteries which are used to warm 
up the engines. This saves the plane’s batteries. 

The B-26 is one of the first land planes made in 
the U. S. with a gunner’s turret* in both nose and 
tail. Previous U. S. planes carried the rear gunner in 
“blisters” on the side or top of the plane. 

Five British airmen flew the plane to Canada 
and then to Britain. 
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MR. HOOVER’S NEW PLAN 
TO SEND FOOD TO EUROPE 


Herbert Hoover, former President 
of the United States, is the head of 
a Committee that wants to send food 
to the people of nations conquered 
by Germany. 

The 
mittee is: 
for the 


name of Mr. Hoover's Com- 
The Committee on Food 
Small Democracies. 

This Committee wants to send food 
to Belgium, France, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Poland. 

The war has cut down Europe's 
stock of food. “Nearly 300,000,000 
men, women and children are on ra- 
tions,"* Mr. Hoover said, “and near- 
ly 100,000,000 more are _ facing 
starvation.” 

Many Americans have contributed 
money to Mr. Hoover's Committee. 
The Committee can buy the food 
and charter ships to send the food 
to Europe. 


But Great Britain will not allow 
the ships to pass through the British 
blockade. 

Great Britain’s reasons are as fol- 
lows: 

l. The Germans will use some of 
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the food for their own troops which 
are occupying the countries in need. 

2. By giving food to the people, 
they will not be so like ly to cause 
trouble for the Germans. They will 
be more willing to work in factories 
and on farms to supply Germany 
with the things she needs. 

3. It is Ge rmanys responsibility 
to feed the people of the countries 
she conquers. If the United States 
feeds the people of these countries, 
Germany will not have to do so. This 
will give Germany that much more 
food for her own people and soldiers. 

Mr. Hoover, as head of the Com- 
mittee, spe “aks for many Americans 
who want to send food to the victims 
of German conquest. Mr. Hoover 
gives the arguments in favor of send- 
ing the food: 

l. The distribution of tood will 
be supervised by U. S. representa- 
tives of the C ommittee. Special care 
will be taken to see that the Germans 
do not get any of the food. 

2. During the last war, food was 
distributed (under Mr. Hoover’s di- 
rection) to the people of Belgium. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 


Though Germany occupied Belgium 
then, Germany did not seize 
the food. 

3. If Germany fails to keep her 
promise, and seizes some of the food, 
then the Committee will quit. But 
the attempt should be made to feed 
these starving people. If the attempt 
is not made, the people of France, 
Norway, Belgium, Denmark and 
other conquered countries will have 
a hatred for the United States. 

4. If the food is sent to them, 
the people will be grateful to the 
United States and to Great Britain 
for letting the food through the 
blockade. This gratitude will make 
them sympathetic toward Britain, 
and eager to have Britain win. 

When Mr. Hoover's plan was first 
announced six months ago, Great 
Britain turned it down. United States 
Government officials were also op- 
posed to it. 

Last week, in a speech at Chicago, 
Mr. Hoover outlined a new plan. 
The new plan is to try out the feed- 
ing plan in Belgium only. Feeding 
would be done through soup kitchens 
so that only the ne edy would be fed. 

This new plan met the same 
strong “no” from Great Britain. Offi- 
cials of our own government spoke 
against it. 


any of 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


James Bryant Conant, President of 
Harvard University, sailed for Great 
Britain last week as chairman of a com- 
mittee of scientists. They were ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to go to 
Britain to study the work of British sci- 


entists. They will pay particular atten- 
tion to weapons of war and other 
military instruments. They will study 


underwater sounding devices used to 
detect the approach of submarines. 
They will study various kinds of mines 
used at sea; bombing planes used on 
the non-stop flights from Britain to Ger- 
man industrial centers and back; anti- 
aircraft guns, and other equipment. 
Dr. Conant and his group will then re- 
port their findings to U. S. Army and 
Navy technicians. This information will 
help them improve our own equipment. 

Dr Conant was a major in the Army 
Chemical Warfare Service in 1918. He 
is the author of several books on chem 
istry 

Harry L. Hepkins, the President's 
special representative to Great Britain, 
returned on the Yankee Clipper, after 
one month in London and other cities 
of England. He had talks with all the 
important men at the head of the Brit- 
ish government 

Arriving in New York, Mr. Hopkins 
went immediately to Washington, where 
he reported to President Roosevelt. 

Next dav. Mr. Roosevelt named M1 
Hopkins as a member of the new Pro- 
duction Board. This Board 
will help to speed up our defense pro- 
gram. The President appointed the 
Board in the hope that H.R. 1776 (the 
Lease-Lend Bill 

The House of \epresentatives has 
passed the bill, and the Senate is ex 


Planning 


would be passed. 


Dr. Conant, of Harvard University, sails 
for Britain on S.S. Excalibur 
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pected to pass it. (The Senate may pass 
it between the time this is written— 
Feb. 27—and the time you read it.) 


W. Averill New York 
banker, was appointed by President 


Harriman, 


Roosevelt to be the President's repre- | 


sentative in Britain, after the Lease- 
Lend Bill is passed. Mr. Harriman’s job 
is to approve contracts for war materials 
to be made in the United States for 
Great Britain. He will be in close touch 
with British government officials. 


Haile Selassie, King of Ethiopia, has 
organized his native troops to help the 
British in their attack on the Italians in 
Italian East Africa. Haile Selassie and 
his native troops are glad of this oppor- 
tunity to fight the Italians. In 1935 the 
Italians invaded Ethiopia and forced 
Haile Selassie to flee. Ethiopia became 
ai Italian possession. It had been an 





harry Hopkins clearing through customs | 


at LaGuardia Airport, New York. 


independent nation for hundreds of 
years. 

Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia, is 
still held by the Italians. But every day 
the British, aided by Haile Selassie’s 
draw 


troops nearer 


General Higinio Morinigo’s title is 
President of Paraguay. But, like the 
presidents of several other Latin Ameri- 
can nations, he is more of a dictator 
than a president. That is, he does not 
allow free elections, and does not allow 
his opponents tree speech or a free 
press. 

President Morinigo has said that he 
prefers the dictatorship kind of govern- 
ment like Italy's and Germany’s, to the 
democratic way, like ours 
Britain's. 


and Great 


| dent’s 








British Combine 


Haile Selassie, King of Ethiopia (left), 
talking to a British army officer. 


This being the case, do you think 
that our government should be friendly 
toward President Morinigo’s govern- 
ment? 

Our government's policy is the Good 
Neighbor Policy. That means we are 
out to help all Latin American govern- 
ments and to co-operate with them. 

President Roosevelt last week saw a 
chance to do a special favor for Presi- 
dent Morinigo, and he did it. 

President Morinigo’s 10-year-old son 
was suddenly stricken with infantile 
paralysis. 

When President Roosevelt heard of 
this he sent an air-mail letter to Presi- 
dent Morinigo, inviting him to send his 
son to Warm Springs, Georgia, for treat 
ment 

At Warm Springs is the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation, where in- 
fantile paralysis patients receive special 
treatment. The Foundation was started 
by President Roosevelt, when he him- 
self was recovering from infantile paral- 
ysis. 

General Morinigo accepted our Presi 
invitation. Next month Higinio, 
Jr., and his mother will start the long 
journey to Georgia 


Sir Frederick Grant Banting, one of 
the great scientists of the world, was 
killed in a plane crash in the snow 
wastes of Newfoundland on Feb. 22. 
He was on the way to Great Britain 
with new medical knowledge for Brit- 
ain’s use in wartime. Dr. Banting had 
made several recent discoveries in 
medicine. He was one of the discoverers 
of insulin. 
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THE AMERICAS 
IN STAMPS 


Vermont's Birthday 


Vermont was the first state ad- 
mitted to the Union after the origi- 
nal 13. On March 4, 1791, Vermont 
became a state. 

Vermont's 150th anniversary of 
statehood is being observed by the 
U. S. Post Office Department by a 
special 3c stamp, to be placed on sale 
March 4 at Montpelier, capital of 
Vermont. 

The design of the stamp (see cut 
below) shows the state capitol at 
Montpelier. 

Before our country’s independ- 
ence was gained, Vermont was 


claimed by two colonies as part of 
their land. Both New York and New 
Hampshire claimed parts of the ter- 
ritory that later became Vermont. 
In the quarrel between the col- 





onies of New York and New Hamp- 
shire, New York won the first round 
when the King of England granted 
her the disputed territory. 

The English king's decision did 
not end the quarrel. It only began 
round two of the fight. The Vermont 
settlers who had bought their land 
from New Hampshire were now 
asked to re-buy it from New York. 
Some of the settlers refused to do 
this. Ethan Allen became the leader 
of these settlers. He organized his 
famous Green Mountain Boys. For 
twenty years, the Green Mountain 
Boys fought to help Vermont. 

The Green Mountain Boys didn’t 
do all their fighting in Vermont. 
During the Revolutionary War, they 
captured Ticonderoga. 

Round three in the Vermont-New 
York fight came after the Revolu- 
tionary War in 1790. Vermont finally 
paid New York $30,000 for the dis- 
puted territory. New York then rec- 
ognized Vermont as an independent 
state. The next year Vermont was 
admitted to the Union. 
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Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 
will have a total score of 100. How close can you 
come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 
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1 MAP QUIZ 


The outline map above is a section of the map on page 4, show- 
ing the airplane route across the Pacific Ocean between the U. S. 
and the Far East. 

The map above shows three of the terminals—San Francisco, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore. What are the five stops in between? 
They are numbered 1 to 5 on the map above. Give the names of 
these places. Score 5 points each. Total 25. 

1. 2. 8. 
4. 5. 














My score __ 


2 WAR REVIEW 


German troops are in control of five of the following ten coun- 
tries. Check the five controlled by Germany. Score 5 points each. 
Total 25. 


Rumania Switzerland The Netherlands Russia Hungary 
Turkey Greece Norway Denmark Eire 
My score ____ 


D SANTANDER, SPAIN 


Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 10 
points. 

Santander, Spain, was in the news last week because (a) a 
blizzard struck it; (b) the German army struck it; (c) a hurricane 
struck it; (d) General Franco and Premier Mussolini met there. 


My score ___ 
A. cuam 


Fill in the missing words or figures in the following paragraph. 
Score 5 points each. Total 25. 





Guam, a possession of —___ , is surrounded by islands 
under the control of _.__.___. Guam was discovered by —___ 
in the year ______, and until] 1898 was a possession of _____. 

My score __ 


5 WHERE ARE THEY FROM? 


Here are three names. With what countries to you associate 
them? Write the name of the country opposite each name. Score 
5 points each. Total 15. 

l. Haile Selassie 
2. Harry Hopkins 
3. Higinio Morinigo 











My score __ 
My total score __ 
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HEN people in Europe first 


saw cotton, they thought it 

was some kind of wool from an 
animal. 

Travelers returning from India 

had seen cotton growing there 


They called it “vegetable wool.” 
One 


away 


writer let his 
with 
the cotton plant in these words: 


imagination 
run him. He described 
“Plants bearing fruit within which 
there is a lamb having fleece of sur- 
passing beauty.” 

This all happened back in the 


days before ¢ hristopher Columbus. 


It wasn't long before cotton cloth 
became familiar to the people of 
The 
Genoa and Venice brought cotton 
from India and the East. 

The first 


Europe merchant ships ot 


cotton plants were 
brought to Europe by Arabs, and 
planted in Spain. They called it 
“qutun.” Thats where we got our 


word “cotton.” 

The first Spanish explorers in the 
Western Hemisphere found cotton 
growing in the West Indies. The In- 
dians of Mexico knew how to spin, 
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weave, and dye it. Mummies have 
been dug up in Peru wrapped in a 
coarse cotton cloth. 

In our own country, the growing 
of cotton became so important to 
the Southern states that the fluffy 
stuff became known as King Cotton. 

One any other 
put cotton on the throne. He was 


man more than 
a Yankee mechanic, a graduate of 
Yale College in 1792, who went to 
Georgia to teach school. There he 
invented the cotton gin.* This me- 
chanic - teacher - inventor was Eli 
Whitney 

Before Whitney invented the gin, 
had to be 
cotton 


seeds removed 
the fibres by hand. 
It took all day for one person 


cotton 


trom 


(slaves did the work) to seed five 
Whitney's gin 
could clean a thousand pounds in 
the time five could be 
cleaned by hand. 

Now that cotton could be cleaned 
so fast, it was planted. 
More of it was exported to other 
countries, to be into cloth. 
English improve- 


pounds of cotton. 


pounds 


more oft 


made 


inventors made 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 





U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 


FARMERS bring their cotton to the gin 
in mule-drawn wagons and motor 
trucks. At the gin, a suction tube draws 
the cotton out of the wagon. (Front 
cover photo shows scene inside gin.) 


ments on spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery. “Send us cotton, more cot- 
ton!” cried the English mill owners. 
Then in our own New England more 
and more mills were built. Cotton 
ascended the throne as King of 
Fabrics.* 

Today four-fifths of the world’s 
textiles* are made of cotton. More 
cotton cloth is than all the 
wool, silk, rayon and linen put to- 
gether. 

It is not only for textiles that cot- 
ton is grown. That used to be true, 
in the old days. But scientists have 
found many other uses for cotton. 

You’ve heard people say that 
meat-packers use up all of the pig 
except the squeal. 

Well, it’s like this with cotton too. 

The seeds are used to make cot- 
tonseed oil. 


The pulp (what's left of the seeds, 


used 
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COTTON POINTS WAY 
TO FURTHER STUDY 


T HE subject of cotton offers an excellent opportunity for 
class discussion of real problems facing us today. Cotton 
is so important as a means of livelihood to many millions of 
our people that the problems connected with this crop are 
of importance to all of us. A line of attack to present a 
fuller concept of the cotton problem may be developed by 
discussion along these lines, all of which will require read- 
ing beyond the Theme Article: 

Dependence of the South on cotton. The invention of the 
spinning jenny and power looms, followed by Eli Whitney’s 
invention, raised a tremendous demand for cotton. Thou- 
sands of farms in the South became one-crop farms. South- 
ern economy “hung by a thread of cotton.” 


When cotton fails. The boll weevil brought ruin to many 
farmers, because it destroyed their only crop. 

When the market fails. Loss of world markets, because of 
increased cotton production in India, Egypt, China, South 
America, depressed the cotton market. From a high of 38 
cents per pound in 1920, the price of U. S. cotton fell year 
by year to a low of 5.6 cents in 1932. New Deal agricultural 
reforms and the general economic improvement of the 
country after 1934 raised the price. But the Government 
controls, which depended on J 0. participation on the 
part of farmers, were not sufficient, and cotton production 
greatly exceeded the market demands. From 12 cents in 
1937 cotton fell to 8 cents in 1938 and 1939. Today cotton 
is bringing between 10 and 11 cents. During the war of 
1914-1918, the world markets were generally open to our 
cotton. Britain and her allies were buying it by the ship- 
loads, and asking tor more. Today, the situation is different. 
Britain is buying her cotton from India, Egypt and Brazil. 
She is not buying from us because she wants to use her 
credits here for purchases of planes, trucks, ships, and 
munitions. 


When the land fails. Continued planting of cotton has 
exhausted millions of acres of Southern farm land. Cotton 
“takes it out” on the land when crops are not rotated. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has been promoting an 
intensive program of scientific farming methods. The pro- 
gram is one of education, too. Farmers must first be made 
to realize the long-run advantage to them of crop diversi- 
fication and the scientific use of their land. Farmers on land 
utterly exhausted must be encouraged to move to better 
land, and they must be aided by loans of money. 

If you can bring to your pupils some measure of under- 
standing of these problems, you will have done well by 
cotton and country. 


Cotton Stamp Plan 


Pupils will be interested in knowing about the Cotton 
Stamp Plarf, inaugurated last year by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. It is similar to the Food Stamp Plan. 

The stamps, issued to ter on relief, are in denomina- 
tions of 25 cents, and of two kinds: green stamps and brown 
stamps. (See cut below.) For every 25 cents paid, the buyer 
(person on relief) receives one green and one brown stamp. 
The green stamps can be used to buy any article made of 
cotton. The brown stamps can be used to buy cotton goods 
on the “surplus list.” This list includes goods which the 
manufacturers have in stock in large quantities — low-priced 
shirts, dresses, sheets, pillow cases, etc. 

Explain to the pupils how cotton stamps and food stamps 
help: (a) families on relief; (b) ulna (c) manufac- 
turers; (d) cotton farmers. 


SCH OLAS FICS 


The U. S. Government foots the bill for the extra 25 cents 
in value given with the sale of every green stamp. Explain 
that this increases the tax burden or the national debt. The 
article on page 4 of last week’s Junior Scholastic can be used 
as an explanation of the national debt. 
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Study groups and questions for this week: 


I. THEME ARTICLE—COTTON-Pp. 8, 9 

Il. WAR REVIEW—MAP AND ARTICLE-—Pp. 2, 8 
Ill. GUAM-—P. 4 
IV. MR. HOOVER’S NEW PLAN-P. 5 

V. “THE NELLIE S”—SHORT STORY-—Pp. 10, 11, 12 
VI. VERMONT'S BIRTHDAY-P. 7 


GROUP I—THEME ARTICLE (COTTON)—Pp. 8, 9 


1. What is the chief use of cotton? What other materials 
are used for the same purpose? 

2. What uses are ad of the following parts of the 
cotton plant: seeds, pulp, hulls, linters? 

3. How is cotton important in national defense? 

4. How do we know that cotton was used in the Western 
Hemisphere before Columbus’ time? What uses were made 
of it by the Indians? 

5. How did Eli Whitney make cotton-growing so profit- 
able? Compare the amount of cotton cleaned by hand with 
that done by machine. 

6. What part of our country built the first mills to spin 
and weave Southern cotton? What European country om 
came our best customer for cotton? . 

7. In what countries is cotton grown today? How does 
this affect our export business? é 

8. How much cotton was grown in the United States last 
year? How much cotton did we export last year? How much 
are we likely to export during 1941? What is the cause of 
this difference between 1940 and 1941 exports? 

9. Why is cotton a problem for “all the Americas”? 
Which Latin American country is the largest producer? 

10. Why can’t we help Latin America with her cotton 
problem? 

11. In what way is the problem of cotton different from 


the problems presented by other necessary materials for 
defense? 


GROUP II—WAR REVIEW—PAGES 2, 3 


1. What country are German officers now preparing for 
occupation by the German army? What is the purpose of 
this occupation? 

2. Who is King of Bulgaria? 

3. Explain how Germany makes conquests without 
fighting. 

4. What happened in Spain to cause Germany to send 
soldiers, doctors, nurses, and ambulances into Spain? 

5. What is meant by the term “invasion ports’? Name 
some of them. Show where they are on a map. 

6. What would be Germany’s purpose in sending troops 
through Spain? Through Bulgaria or Yugoslavia? 

[Turn to next page} 
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GROUP III-GUAM—PAGE 4 


1. Where is Guam? How far is it from the Philippines? 
What is its position in relation to Japan and Australia? 

2. Why is Guam important to the United States? What 
action did the House of Representatives take recently? Why? 

8. What nation controls the neighboring islands? What 
effect does this have upon the defense plans of the United 
States? 

4, Who discovered Guam? When? How long did Spain 
contro] it? How did she come to lose it? 

5. Who appoints the governor of the island? What is the 
population of the island? What type of people are the 


natives? 


GROUP IV—MR. HOOVER’S NEW PLAN—PAGE 5 


1. Explain Mr. Hoover’s new plan for sending food to 
Belgium only. Why is it referred to as a “try-out plan”? 

2. What: is the full name of the Committee in charge of 
the plan? What other countries besides Belgium are to be 
included in the plan, if it is carried out? 

3. Give the arguments against the plan. 

4. Give the arguments for the plan. 

5. Are the British in favor of the plan? Is the U. S. 
Government? 


GROUP V—STORY—“THE NELLIE S’—Pp. 10-12 


l. This story shows why diving is dangerous work. The 
people who engage in it must have certain qualities. De- 
scribe these qualities and tell why Ivar Olsen was a good 
diver. 

2. What was Chris’ job? What qualities was it necessary 
for him to have? Show that he understood his responsi- 
bilities 

8. What was the job of the pumper? Why was this work 
important? 

4. How can you tell that Jed was interested in the diving 
business? Do you think that he would become successful? 
Why? Make a list of his favorable qualities, such as — eager- 
ness to learn. 

5. Make a list of the equipment worn by the diver. Tell 
the purpose of each piece. 

6. Why does a diver have to come up slowly from great 
depths? 

7. What incident finally proved that Jed had “what it 
takes”? 


GROUP VI—VERMONT’S BIRTHDAY—PAGE 7 


1. Why is the U. S. Post Office Department issuing a 
special stamp on March 4th? 

2. In colonial times what two colonies claimed the terri- 
tory that later became Vermont? How did the King of Eng- 
land decide this dispute? 

3. Who was Ethan Allen? What group did he organize? 
What purpose did they serve? What war interrupted the 
quarrel? 

4. How did Ethan Allen’s group assist the colonies dur- 
ing the war? What fort did they capture? 

5. When and how was the boundary dispute ended? 





ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 7 


1. (1) Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands; (2) Midway Is.; (3) Wake Is.; (4) 
Guam; (5) Manila, Philippine Islands 

2. Rumania, The Netherlands, Hungary, Norway, Denmark. 

3. c. 

4. U. S. A., Japan, Magellan, 1521, Spain 

5. Ethiopia, U. S. A., Paraguay 
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IMPROVE THEIR READING 
By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 
The Basis of Ability to Read 


There are several important dimensions of reading ability. 
Only one of these is rote mechanical skill in reading. Among 
the others are language capacity, comprehension, speed, 
range of information, and interest maturity. Each of these 
factors affects the complex skill called reading ability. While 
there is a high degree of association among these factors, 
we find considerable variability in individual cases. 


Language capacity, as a function of intelligence, is a bio- 
re er trait, which is only slightly changed by environmen- 
tal influence. Nevertheless, most persons are seldom oper- 
ating at the level of their maximum capacity. Special train- 
ing through vocabulary study, field trips to see and experi- 
ence trains, parks, museums, industrial plants, public build- 
ings, and through the provision of an intellectually stimu- 
lating and activating environment can produce noticeable 
improvement. It is only a matter of words, whether we speak 
of elevating the 1.Q. or of increasing efficiency. The fact 
remains that with increased nutrition there is an encouraging 
possibility of increased growth. 


Comprehension jis partly a function of intelligence and 
language capacity A partly a function of special skill. No 
one can comprehend a written (or spoken) passage in which 
a high proportion of the words are unknown. Vocabulary 
building thus improves comprehension in this respect. In 
addition, comprehension is a skill. Children can be trained 
in special skills, such as to find the main idea of a para- 
graph, to note details, to find supporting facts for a state- 
ment, to follow the author’s trend. Such exercises improve 
comprehension. 

Speed is an individual characteristic. It can be increased 
with practice. But it is a positive characteristic only for 
certain types of reading. In reading for pleasure, in skim- 
ming to locate specific information, speed is an important 
element. But in reading to understand an argument, in noting 
details, excessive speed is unnecessary and\often unwise. 


Range of information js a resultant, in part of intelli- 
gence, in part of extent of experience, and in part of in- 
terest or motivation. One Pan. more facilely and under- 
stands more readily familiar material and language than 
unfamiliar. In reading, this implies a circular process. In- 
creasing the range of information increases reading skill, 
and reading increases the range of information. 

Interest maturity is a very important factor. As a child 
proceeds from infancy through early and middle childhood 
to puberty, adolescence, young adulthood and maturity his 
interests change with age. To a certain extent there is a 
correlation between each stage and interests, which is inde- 
pendent of intellectual factors or of sheer skill. Pupils who 
are retarded in reading skill may be unable to cope with the 
books prepared for their own age level, but unwilling to 
have anything to do with “baby stuff” at a lower compre- 
hension level. 

Interest is the spark which stimulates reading. Material 
must be interesting. The basis of interest is the maturity 
level. More people would read if they could devote them- 
selves entirely to the enjoyment of the story instead of to its 
understanding. For this reason, the vocabulary and com- 
prehension level of the material should always be lower than 
the interest maturity level. 


Next Week: The “Normal” Reader 
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cotton to sell to other countries. This 
meant that we could sell less. 

Last year we exported 6,000,000 
bales of cotton. The most we will 
export in 1941 is 1,500,000 bales. 
The war has cut off most of our 
markets. 

Our cotton farmers grow much 
more than we can use. Last year 
(1940), they grew 13 million bales. 
This was added to the 14 million 
bales which were left unsold from 
the 1938 and 1939 seasons. 

So you can see that the problem 
of cotton is very different from some 
of the other problems we've talked 
about in our Theme Articles. We 
don’t have to worry about finding 
enough cotton for our defense needs. 
The problem is: what are we going 
to do with all that’s left over? 

Cotton is not only a U. S. A. prob- 
lem, but one for all the Americas. 
Brazil, Peru, Argentina. Mexico, and 
Paraguay are the largest producers. 
Brazil is far in the lead, with more 
than two million bales a year. 

Latin America’s cotton sales have 
been cut down by the war, just as 
ours have been. We can't use any 
of their cotton. And they can't use 
any of ours. 

This is what makes cotton one of 
the most serious wartime problems 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

In an earlier article we learned 
about the plan which the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee had worked out 
for surplus coffee. That Committee 
is working on the cotton problem. 
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GROUP III—-GUAM—PAGE 4 


1. Where is Guam? How far is it from the Philippines? 
What is its position in relation to Japan and Australia? 

2. Why is Guam important to the United States? What 
action did the House of Representatives take recently? Why? 

3. What nation controls the neighboring islands? What 
effect does this have upon the defense plans of the United 
States? 

4. Who discovered Guam? When? How long did Spain 
contro] it? How did she come to lose it? 

5. Who appoints the governor of the island? What is the 
population of the island? What type of people are the 


natives? 


GROUP IV—MR. HOOVER’S NEW PLAN—PAGE 5 


1. Explain Mr. Hoover's new plan for sending food to 
Belgium only. Why is it referred to as a “try-out plan”? 

2. What. is the full name of the Committee in charge of 
the plan? What other countries besides Belgium are to be 
included in the plan, if it is carried out? 

3. Give the arguments against the plan. 

4. Give the arguments for the plan. 

5. Are the British in favor Tie plan? Is the U. S. 
Government? 


GROUP V—STORY—" THE NELLIE S’’--Pp. 10-12 


1. This story shows why diving is dangerous work. The 
people who engage in it must have certain qualities. De- 
scribe these qualities and tell why Ivar Olsen was a good 
diver. 

2. What was Chris’ job? What qualities was it necessary 
for him to have? Show that he understood his responsi- 
bilities 

3. What was the job of the pumper? Why was this work 
important? 

4. How can you tell that Jed was interested in the diving 
business? Do you think that he would become successful? 
Why? Make a list of his favorable qualities, such as — eager- 
ness to learn. 

5. Make a list of the equipment worn by the diver. Tell 
the purpose of each piece. 

6. Why does a diver have to come up slowly from great 
depths? 

7. What incident finally proved that Jed had “what it 
takes”? 


GROUP VI—VERMONT'S BIRTHDAY—PAGE 7 


1. Why is the U. S. Post Office Department issuing a 
special stamp on March 4th? 

2. In colonial times what two colonies claimed the terri- 
tory that later became Vermont? How did the King of Eng- 
land decide this dispute? 

3. Who was Ethan Allen? What group did he organize? 
What purpose did they serve? What war interrupted the 
quarrel? 

4. How did Ethan Allen's group assist the colonies dur- 
ing the war? What fort did they capture? 

5. When and how was the boundary dispute ended? 





ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 7 


1. (1) Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands; (2) Midway Is.; (3) Wake Is.; (4) 
Guam; (5) Manila, Philippine Islands 

2. Rumania, The Netherlands, Hungary, Norway, Denmark, 

3. «. 

4. U. S. A., Japan, Magellan, 1521, Spain. 

5. Ethiopia, U. S. A., Paraguay 
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AMERICAS AREN'T USING ALL 


after the oil is pressed out) is used 
to feed cattle and hogs. Sheep will 
eat it too. So there’s cotton in pure 
wool! 

The hulls of the cotton seeds are 
used to make stuffing for baseballs 
and playground balls, and for horse- 
collars. They are also used in mak- 
ing fertilizer, blotting paper, and 
plastics for household utensils. 

After the cotton seeds are sepa- 
rated from the cotton, there are stil] 
tiny fibres of cotton clinging to the 
seeds. These fibres are called linters. 

Linters are used to make a lot of 
things, thanks to chemists who ex- 
periménted for years in laboratories. 

Shatterproof glass, used in auto- 
mobile and airplane windows, gets 
its peculiar strength from cotton lin- 
ters. Moving picture film and cas- 
ings for sausages linters in 
them. So have writing paper, *var- 
nish, mattresses, and rayon. 


have 


Linters are also used in making 
smokeless powder and dynamite — 
which is just one reason why cotton 
is an important defense item today. 
Guncotton is the name of the explo- 
sive made from a mixture of linters 
and nitric and suphuric acids. 

The oil that is pressed out of cot- 


COTTON PICKIN’ TIME: Men, women 
and children all turn out to gather the 
ripe bolls of cotton. Pickers drag long 
bags, which are fastened around the 
waist. At the end of the row, the picker 
weighs his cotton, and dumps it into the 
wagon to be carted to cotton gin. 


March 3-8, 1941 





AT MOBILE, ALABAMA, bales of cot- 
ton, weighing 500 pounds each, ate 
transferred from freight cars to ships. 
Because of the war, our cotton exports 
have been greatly cut down. 


ton seeds has many uses. It is used 
in making salad-dressing, oil for sar- 
dines, cup grease for automobiles, 
oil for cooking and baking, medi- 
cines, cosmetics, soap, tar for roof- 
ing, substitutes for butter, candles, 
paints and putty.’ 

Even with all these uses for cot- 
ton, the King is in trouble! The 
trouble started about twenty years 
ago when other nations began grow- 
ing more cotton. India, Russia, Bra- 
zil, China, and Egypt grew more 
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cotton to sell to other countries. This 
meant that we could sell less. 

Last year we exported 6,000,000 
bales of cotton. The most we will 
export in 1941 is 1,500,000 bales. 


The war has cut off most of our 
markets. 

Our cotton farmers grow much 
more than we can use. Last year 


(1940), they grew 13 million bales. 
This was added to the 14 million 
bales which were left unsold from 
the 1938 and 1939 seasons. 

So you can see that the problem 
of cotton is very different from some 
of the other problems we've talked 
about in our Theme Articles. We 
don’t have to worry about finding 
enough cotton for our defense needs. 
The problem is: what are we going 
to do with all that’s left over? 

Cotton is not only a U. S. A. prob- 
lem, but one for all the Americas. 
Brazil, Peru, Argentina. Mexico, and 
Paraguay are the largest producers. 
Brazil is far in the lead, with more 
than two million bales a year. 

Latin America’s cotton sales have 
been cut down by the war, just as 
ours have been. We cant use any 
of their cotton. And they can't use 
any of ours. 

This is what makes cotton one ot 
the most serious wartime problems 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

In an earlier article we learned 
about the plan which the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee had worked out 
for surplus coffee. That Committee 
is working on the cotton problem. 
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ROM the round stern of a 
F moving tugboat, Jed Sheldon 
gazed directly down at the 
surge from the propeller. As the tug 
gathered speed, the thrust of the 
bow shouldered away the water into 
a rolling V of green foam. Jed had 
never been on a vessel of any kind 
before, and now the sturdy, low-rid- 
ing little Vulcan gave him a sense of 
thrilling nearness to the water. The 
soft-coal smoke that poured in a 
thick column from the short black 
funnel reminded him of Jerry Sims 
and his locomotive. He'd said good- 
bye to Jerry with real regret. 
Jerry Sims was a locomotive engi- 
neer, and he had hired Jed to stoke 
coal into the locomotive’s fire box. 


As the weeks went by, Jed became 
restless. He liked Jerry and the thrill 
and clamor of the big train. But it 
wasnt the kind of job he really 
wanted. If only he could find work 
into which he could put all of him- 
self. His father had had such a job — 


“The Nellie S” is reprinted from the book, 
The Iron Doctor, by Agnes Danforth Hewes, and 
is used here by permission of the publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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diving. Perhaps diving was the right 
job for him, too. 

In this mood he had gone to the 
Atlantic Salvage Company. His 
father’s name was known to them. 
Perhaps they would give him a 
chance. The man at the Atlantic Sal- 
vage Company, Mr. Robbins, had 
taken his address, and, after a week’s 
wait, had sent word to him to report 
the following Monday on board the 
tug Vulcan at Pier 91. He was to go 
as helper on some kind of diving 
job down the harbor where he would 
report to Ivar Olsen. That was all 
the information Jed had, but it 
served the purpose, for at mention of 
Mr. Robbins and Ivar Olsen, the 
Vulcan's skipper had at once bid him 
come aboard. 

He was still in the dark about his 
job, but he noticed the tug was 
carrying a supply of narrow planks. 
He examined them, and saw along- 
side them a large roll of canvas. 

For half an hour or so the tug- 
boat threaded her way through the 
harbor shipping. The profile of low- 
er New York skyscrapers receded. 
It was well past Fort Wadsworth 





that he noticed they were changing 
their course, and were making 
toward the Jersey shore. Presently, 
he made out a large blunt-nosed 
barge anchored well out of the 
ship channel, and saw that the 
Vulcan was headed directly for her. 

As someone threw a line from the 
bow of the Vulcan to the barge, the 
skipper, leaning out of the pilot- 
house window, called up: “Well, 
Ivar, we've brought you your patch. 
And Robbins has sent you a new 
deckhand.” 

Patch! So that was what the planks 
and canvas were for—some small 
repair job. And “Ivar” must be the 
Ivar Olsen to whom he was to report. 


Bed tossed his dunnage bag on 
deck, and then sprang to the tug’s 
rail and hoisted himself aboard the 
barge. So the job was on a sunken 
vessel called the Nellie S—at least 
he’d learned that much. As the lines 
of the tug were cast off and she 
steamed away, a tall figure turned 
from the rail, and Jed saw it was the 
man with pale blue eyes. 

“I'm Olsen,” the man told Jed. “We 
got plenty work for strong backs.” 

It went through Jed’s head that he 
might mention his job on the loco- 
motive but all he said was that his 
name was Jed Sheldon. 

“Show him his bunk, Chris,” Ivar 
Olsen said to a short, tow-headed 
chap. “And get my dress ready.” 

Jed followed Chris to the crew's 
quarters. The man motioned him to 
a bunk well forward, and then went 
aft to a sort of cabin beyond the 
galley where Jed could see hanging 
on a rack heavy underwear and sev- 
eral diving dresses — huge one-piece 
suits large enough, it seemed to him, 
for a giant. 

He was just changing into overalls 
when Chris returned with an arm- 
ful of diving gear. Almost at the 
same moment Ivar came down the 
stairs into the cabin and began to 
strip. Jed watched, fascinated as 
the big Swede first drew on a suit 
of heavy underwear which Chris 
handed him. Then Jed saw Ivar take 
a bar of soap and rub his wrists and 
hands with it. He tossed the soap 
aside and started up the stairs ahead 
of Chris. Close behind Jed followed 
them up to the deck—he mustn't 
miss a single item in this diving busi- 
ness. 
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STORY OF JED SHELDON, HELPER ON A DIVING JOB 





The Swede went directly over to a 
small stool by the rail, sat down and 
pulled on two pairs of heavy socks, 
while Jed stood by as near as he 
dared. With envy he watched Chris 
and another deckhand straighten 
out the legs of the heavy diving suit, 
help Ivar pull it on to the waist, and 
then, as he stood upright, lift it so 
that he could get his arms into it. 
That was the reason for the soap 
on Ivar’s hands —the rubber cuffs 
attached inside to the end of the 
sleeves were so tight that only slip- 
pery hands could go through. 


Coarefully, now, Chris and _his 
helper pulled smooth the neck and 
shoulders of the suit. Next they low- 
ered a copper breastplate over Ivar's 
head and fitted the holes of a rubber 
collar over studs in the rim of the 
breastplate, which rested on a can- 
vas bib that came well up around 
the shoulders. This was to prevent 
water from leaking in. But even that, 
it seemed, wasn't enough, for now, 
they laid in sections a flexible metal 
strap over the studs in the breast- 
plate, and then screwed onto each 
stud a nut, which they made so tight 
that no water could possibly leak in. 

Ivar sat down then, and Chris 
separated from the diving gear a 
pair of huge, lead-weighted shoes. 

“Here!” he said to Jed. “These 
weigh fifteen pounds apiece. See if 
you can take them over to. the boss!” 

To get a chance to do even this 
small errand was better luck than 
Jed had hoped for. Perhaps no one 
would notice if he ventured further! 
He'd risk it. As Chris’s helper be- 
gan to lace up one of the big shoes 
on Ivars foot, Jed started on the 
other shoe. He was conscious that 
Chris gave him a sharp look, but 
nothing was said until just as he was 
tying the final knot. 

“Now, big boy, hand up that belt 
there,” Chris told him. 

There was no mistaking the sar- 
castic tone, but Jed bent down to 
pick up the belt with its straps and 
lead weights. For a second he 
couldn't even stir it! So that was 
what one got for pushing oneself 
forward! But not for nothing the 
heaped shovelfuls he had tossed into 
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Jerry Sims’s engine! Legs braced, he 
tried again, lifting with both back 
and arms. 

As he coolly delivered the belt to 
Chris, he thought he saw a pleased 
smile twinkle in Ivar’s pale blue 
eyes. Perhaps now he'd qualified for 
the big Swede’s “Plenty work for 
strong backs.” Chris, too, appeared to 
be impressed, for he let him hold the 
heavy belt in place while he strapped 
it around the Swede’s waist. For a 
moment Ivar fumbled with a metal 
sheath on the belt and half drew out 
a knife as if to make sure it was still 
there. Next came ordinary overalls, 
and as they were finally buckled 
over the broad shoulders, Chris 
dropped several small tools into the 
pocket. 

Then Chris brought a big copper 
helmet. Ivar took it and carefully 
inspected it. 

“She’s all right,” he said, and 
handed it back to Chris. “Send down 
the planks when I signal — two at a 
time.” 

Just as the men started to lift the 


helmet over his head, Ivar spoke 
again. “Chris will tell you what to 
do, Sheldon,” he said. 

The helmet was down, now, over 
the Swede’s head. Ivars voice 
wouldn't be heard again until he 
came up. Now the men were care 
fully setting the helmet so as to en 
gage the threads on the breastplate 
collar. A last quick quarterturn and 
it was screwed into place, against a 
rubber gasket, and then locked 
tight. 

Every inch of the tall body was 
now completely covered except the 
hands. It wasn’t until] later that Jed 
understood why the hands had bee 
left bare. 

Finally, to the back of the hel 
met, Chris connected the rubber aii 
line whose other end was at the air 
pump. Ivar was ready! 


The Big Swede, now a giant in his 
diving dress, shifted on his stoo! 
close by the rail, swung his legs over 
the side and stepped down a littl 


[Turn to next page! 

















Illustrations by Herbert Morton Stopesfrom ‘“The Iron Doctor 


Jed laced up the heavy, lead-weighted shoe. 
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[Continued from preceding page] 
ship’s ladder into the water, guiding 
himself by a descending rope made 
fast to the rail. Chris’s helper had al- 
ready begun to work the air pump 
while Chris, at the rail, with his 
right hand guided the life line that 
was fastened under Ivar’s arms and, 
with his left, the uncoiling of the air 
line. 

With a creepy sensation, Jed 
watched the uncanny submerging of 
the huge figure, and then the final 
disappearance of the helmet, with 
the air line like a queer tail at its 
rear. 

Meanwhile Chris, as the diver’s 
tender, continued paying out the life 
line and the air hose from neat coils 
on the deck. His assistant kept a 
steady turning of the heavy flywheel 
on the axle of the pump that was 
sending down air to Ivar. 

Chris consulted his watch and 


made a note with a stub pencil on 
the rail. “You just stand by, ready 
to lend a hand,” he told Jed, “and 
watch till it’s time for your shift at 
the pump.” 

Chris’s eyes fixed on something in 
the water, and Jed, following his 
glance, saw a column of rising 
bubbles — the only living sign of 
Ivar! Chris nodded, evidently con- 
tent. : 

“When you see bubbles like that, 
straight and reg'lar,” the tender told 
him, “you know everything's jake. 
But if they come up in puffs, look 
out — something's gone fluey! It’s not 
always so easy, either, when the 
water isn't calm like it is today, be- 
cause then the tender can't see 
much.” 

Presently Chris stopped paying out 
lines and Jed saw the bubbles com- 
ing steadily from one spot. “He's 
landed,” Chris announced. “You get 
me a couple of those short planks — 
we've got to be ready when he sig- 
nals for ‘em. He’s got the hole in the 
Nellie S$ all trimmed up now.” 

So there was a hole in the Nellie S. 
At last Jed had found out what the 
trouble was. He had hardly got the 
planks fastened to a weighted snap- 
hook on the descending line when 
Chris called: “Lower away — and not 
too fast. te’s signaled for ’em.” 
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As the line slid through Jed’s 
fingers, he felt for the first time that 
he was really part of the job of sal- 
vaging the sunken schooner, but just 
how the job was to be carried out 
he still couldn't guess. 

Chris spoke again. “The Nellie’s 
down about 80 feet — you'll feel it 
when the planks land on her deck.” 
In a few moments came more direc- 
tions: “He’s got his planks fast now. 
You can pull up the weight — and 
mind you coil that line without foul- 
ing it.” 

Jed finished coiling and then, as 
quickly as possible, got other planks 
ready. Ivar mustn't be kept waiting. 





“There’s no such rush,” Chris told 
him. “It’s slow work driving spikes 
in eighty feet of water.” 


. * be a tender, Jed realized, was 
to be the sole link between the huge, 
ghostly figure of the diver far below 
in a weird world of sunless water 
and the world of sun and sky and 
warm-blooded humans! Then a 
graver side of the tenders job 
dawned on him. The diver’s life was 
in the tender’s hands. He said some- 
thing of the sort to Chris. 

“Sure,” agreed the tender. “You 
got to be on your toes every second 
—can't quit the rail a minute from 
the time the diver sets foot to the 
ladder.” 

“Suppose anything goes wrong 
with the air supply. Has the diver 
a chance?” 

“Oh, sure. There’s enough air in 
the helmet and suit to last about 
eight minutes. All the diver has to 
do is to close the intake air valve — 
if he has time. Of course, if help 
doesn’t come, then —” Chris shrugged 
meaningly. “There's lots of ways 
a man can die down there —and 
they're all quick. He can die, too, 
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don’t forget, if he comes up too fast 
when he's down too deep.” 

By the time Jed had lowered 
another load to Ivar’s signal, Chris 
looked at his watch. “You take over 
now, Sheldon,” he said, nodding at 
the air pump. “Mind you don't lose 
a stroke when Jack quits —and see 
you keep that gauge at forty 
pounds.” 

The sun rose high, and Jed was on 
his second shift when Chris suddenly 
told him to give over to Jack, the 
other assistant, and began taking in 
the lines. Presently Chris stopped 
and looked at his watch, and there 
was a long wait. Jed watched, puz- 
zled. What was the matter? 

“Just giving Ivar time to decom- 
press,” Chris explained. “He’s been 
down long enough for that depth. 
He’s got to let the nitrogen bubbles 
out of his system.” Jed wondered 
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what in the world that statement 
meant. 

During two more waits he saw 
that Jack was gradually reducing the 
air pressure — Ivar must be well on 
his way up. 

At last, Jed saw something that 
looked like a turtle break the sur- 
face of the water —Ivar’s dull cop- 
per helmet. Jack stopped pre 
and the three helped the tall Swede 
up to a standing position on the lad- 
der. Chris took off the helmet. 

“She’s coming good,” Ivar said. “I 
can get her planked in another hour 
or so down there. But, by yiminy, I 
wish I could have a helper when it 
comes to tacking on that canvas!” 

Bit by bit, Jed pieced together 
from the talk of the crew the com- 
plete picture of the job down there 
underwater. The Nellie S. it seemed, 
was a fine schooner, rammed in col- 
lision, but well worth saving for her 
owners. Ivar, for the last few days, 
had been trimming up the hole in 
her bow and tightening any leaks 
in her hatches and deck. 


Between Jed’s shifts on the pump, 
during Ivar’s afternoon dive, he be- 
gan more and more to sense the 
danger that lurked at every turn of 
men’s work on the sea bottom — 
danger that directed the accuracy of 
Chris's timing, the steadiness kept 
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on the air pressure, the care to pre- 
vent fouling of lines on deck or in 
the water. 


As Ivar’s afternoon period was end- 
ing, Chris consulted his watch and 
then signaled on the air line. This 
time Jed understood what. that 
meant — Ivar was at his first stage 
of waiting on the way up, thirty feet, 
perhaps, from the bottom. 


“If he doesn’t let out the little ni- 
trogen-gas bubbles gradually,” Chris 
stated, “they'll make big ones, and if 
they collect in his heart or brain, 
they'll kill him. Did you ever notice 
what happens when you take the top 
off a bottle of ginger ale? Those 
bubbles that foam over are doing 
exactly what the nitrogen in a man’s 
blood would do if we took the air 
pressure off him suddenly by letting 
him come right to the surface. You 
see, he breathes up the oxygen 
down there, but he can’t get rid of 
the nitrogen fast enough, and it 
builds up inside him — all through 
his blood vessels. Now, it'll work off 
through his lungs and his breath if 
he comes up slowly — decompresses. 
So it stands to reason that the deeper 
underwater he goes and the longer 
he stays down, the more nitrogen 
he’s got to get rid of and the longer 
it takes to come up safely.” Chris 
glanced at his watch and let Ivar 
come up to another level. 


The next day Jed found his part 
of the morning’s routine easier. The 
water was even calmer than the day 
before, and he could see vaguely the 
Nellie’s upper riggings. Things were 
going smoothly. Ivar, down below, 
was making the final connection of 
the hose. Jack was at the air pump, 
and Jed stood by Chris, watching 
Ivar’s bubbles. 


Suddenly, without warning, came 
a sharp hiss of escaping air. Almost 
before Chris shouted, “What's that?” 
Jed had spotted behind him a bulge 
in the air hose where a seam had 
split apart. Instantly he seized the 
hose with both hands, pressing the 
split edges together with all his 
strength. He heard Chris call for 
help. The noise of work on deck sud- 
denly stopped. 

“Help Jack with the air,” shouted 
Chris to a man near the pump. Then, 
to Jed, “Can you hold it?” 


Jed only nodded. He could feel 
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little needles of air stabbing between 
his clenched fingers. He noticed in 
the rush and confusion that Chris 
glanced quickly at his watch, and 
then sent signals down the air line. 

“We can get him up all right, but 
I’m afraid of what coming up quick 
like that will do to him. How’s the 
pressure?” 

“Thirty pounds,” called Jack. 
Chris yelled. 

Again he signaled Ivar and began 
hauling in the lines. “Can you get 
it up to thirty-five pounds, Jack?” 

“Thirty-five it is,” came the 
answer, “but Sheldon’s got to have 
help to hold the hose together.” 


“Get it up!” 


Jed’s whole body and will were 
concentrated in his strong hands, 
into which the sheet of escaping air 
bit like a knife edge. He had said 
he could hold the split seam to- 
gether, but could he? 


, help came—help in the 


shape of a tire-tape that two men, 
kneeling on the deck, began to wind 
over the split hose. By painful frac- 
tions, the tape pushed Jed’s tight 
grip away from the break. 

In a few minutes the danger was 
over and he stood up, gazing in a 
daze at the bulge of wound tape and 
at his stiffened, still clenched fin- 
gers. He turned, and caught Chris’s 
eye. 

“Okay, kid,” the tender said. “You 
had what it takes.” 


When Ivar at last appeared, his | 


first remark was: “Y 
too short, Chris. I had to leave tools 
on the Nellie’s deck. Did that air 
line get squeezed? The old water 


pressure hit me down there like a | 


hammer for a second.” 

Chris gave Jed a wink. “Yes, Ivar, 
the air line got squeezed for a min- 
ute. The new deckhand here, Shel- 
don, somehow managed to squeeze 
it!” He pointed to the wound tape 
around the air line. 

For a moment Ivar gazed at it. 
Never would Jed forget the grateful 


look that slowly lighted the blue | 


eyes. 

“I see,” Ivar said slowly. 
that kind of a squeeze. Good work, 
Sheldon!” 

There was no longer any doubt 


in Jed’s mind. He had found his work 
at last! 
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WOODY HERMAN 


SAXIE MANSFIELD 


RECOMMENDS THE 


MARTIN 


SAXOPHONE 


* 

Think of the 

fun, excitement 
and opportunities 
for fame and fortune 
thatcomefrom play- 
ing the same saxo- 
phone you hear fea- 
tured by leadingbands 
onyourfavoriterecords 
and radio programs. Take 
the advice of successful pro- 
fessionals and get off toa flying 
start with a Martin. It’s easy to 
play, easy to buy. Send for FREE 

photo of Saxie Mansfield. Mention 

instrument you play or prefer. 

MARTIN “conrany 
COMPANY 

Dept. ¥, Elkhart, Ind. 


Francs on Fanade 


A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 


“CORALINE” 













CLEANS SMALL 
CORNERS — OR 
a WHOLE PAGE 


NOTE the unique, 
special bias shape of 
this Weldon Roberts Eraser 
No. 310 Coraline. It’s one of the 
most popular school erasers for 
writing and art work in pencil. Soft, coral 
ubber that stays fresh! 

Get this and other Weldon Roberts Eraser: 
at stationery and art supply dealers. 


r————GENEROUS CASH PRIZES: 


2 Write for information on the 
(# WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST! 








WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Nework, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Knit your group closer together, en- 
hance pride of membership. Bastien's 


big selection, low prices, traditional 
quality have led the field for 46 years. 
Write for mew Free catalog today 













Attractive FREE Catalog 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 

classes and clubs. Attractive prices. 

ng quality, gold plated, silver, ete. 
er 


ans. 
Write Degh , METAL ARTS CO. inc, Rochester, H. ¥. 





SCHOOL SENIORS — Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 
largest, fastest selling display. 30% Comm. Free Cards 
Universal Engraving & Printing. Box as. 8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Reading for a Purpose 


Reading to Share an Experience 


How would you like to work on a 
tugboat, with divers and tenders and 
sunken ships? 

Is it dangerous? Is it really excit- 
ing? Who are the men who do this 
work? What would a boy do on a 
diving job? How could he be a hero? 

Follow the adventure of Jed Shel- 
don, a boy who worked as a helper 
on a diving job. In The Nellie §, 
page 11, you will meet Jed when he 
got his job with the Atlantic Salvage 
Company. As you accompany Jed to 
the tug Vulcan at Pier 91, look for 
Ivar Olse n, the diver, Chris, the 
tender, and the crew. 

Read the story to share Jed’s ex- 
perience with him. Put yourself in 
his place and imagine that you were 
he. Do not try to learn any details. 
Pay attention to Jed’s feelings as he 
joins the crew of the tug and learns 
that diving is the right job for him. 

Turn to page 11 and read the 
story. 

Now take out your notebook and 
write down the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Did you enjoy the story? 

2. How old do you think Jed was 
when he joined the crew of the Vul- 
can? What facts about him gave you 
that opinion? 

3. Why did Ivar need the large 
canvas patch? Was there a hole i 
the sunken schooner, which he was 
repairing? What was the name of 
the schooner? 

4. Jed watched with envy when 
Chris and another deckhand straight- 
ened out the legs of Ivar’s heavy 
diving suit. Why did he envy them? 

5. Jed was glad that he was 
strong enough to lift Ivars heavy 
diving belt. W hy was he glad about 
this? 


6. Why is the diving suit so 


IMPROVE YOUR READING 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 





ROYAL portable typewriters, brand 
new, 1941 Model. Listprice $44.50, our 
price for a short time only $27.50 with 
ease and touchtyping book. Against 
small service charge $3.—down, $3— 
monthly 
ALL LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER CO. 
119 W. 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 
CHelsea 2-5350 
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heavy? Is it as heavy under the 
water as it is on the deck? 

7. Why does the diver wear no 
gloves? 

8. Why did the deck crew turn 
the wheel of the pump when Ivar 
submerged? Why did Chris tell Jed 
not to lose a stroke? 

9. What was the danger that 
lurked at every turn of men’s work 
on the sea bottom? What would 
happen if the pump stopped? What 
would happen if the line fouled? 
How long could a: diver keep alive 
if the air supply were cut off? Why 
did he have to come up so slowly? 

10. Why was Jed a_ hero? He 
showed quick thinking and a cool 
head in an emergency. What other 
quality did he need to hold on to the 
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air hose until the men taped up the 
break? What was the good squeeze? 

The Nellie S is part of the book, 
The Iron Doctor. This book contains 
more of the adventures of Jed Shwl- 
don. “The Iron Doctor” is a chamber 
in which they put divers who have 
come up from the bottom quickly. 
As Chris said, the divers have to get 
the nitrogen bubbles out of their 
system before they come to the sur- 
face. 

If you have enjoyed sharing this 
experience with Jed, go to the library 
and borrow the book, The Iron Doc- 
tor. Develop your understanding of 
er a by Diving their experiences, 
eelings, and problems. Learn to en- 
joy reading about real people in real 


life. 








New Gadget 

Police Officer: “Use your noodle, lady. 
Use your noodle.” 

Woman Driver: “My goodness, where is 
the noodle? I've pushed and pulled every- 
thing else in this car!” 

Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Texas 





* These words appear in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The ac- 
cented syllable is capitalized. 

agrarian (uh-GRARE-ee-un ), 
page 3, first column. Referring 
to agriculture and the interests of 
farmers. “Agrarian leaders” are 
leaders of farmers. The word comes 
from the same Latin root as the 
word agriculture: the Latin ager, 


“field.” 

cotton gin (JINN), page 8, sec- 
ond column. A suas which 
separates the seeds from cotton. 
Gin is a shortening of engine. 
(FABB-rikk), page 8, 
third column. Any kind of manu- 
factured cloth. From the Latin 
fabrica, “workshop.” 

textile (TEX-till or TEX-tile), 
page 8, third column. Cloth manu- 
factured by weaving. From the 
Latin texere, “to weave.” 

psychiatrist (sye-KYE-uh-trist), 
page 15, third column. A doctor 
specializing in psychiatry, the study 
and treatment of mental and ner- 
vous diseases. From the Greek 
psyche, “mind, soul,” plus iatreia, 
“healing.” 


fabric 


belligerent (buh-LI]J-ur-ent) , 
page 2, map. “Not activély bellig- 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


erent” means “not actually fighting 
in the war.” A nation can be help- 
ing one side without actually fight- 
ing in the war. For example, the 
United States is a non-belligerent, 
or “not actively belligerent.” We 
are helping Britain, but are not at 
war against Germany. See defini- 
tion of belligerent, issue of Feb- 
ruary 3-8, 1941, page 13. 


psychology (sye-KOLL-oe-jee), 
page 15, third column. The sci- 
entific study of the mind. 


turret (TURR-et), page 5, sec- 
ond column under photo. A heavy 
armored tower-like structure in a 
ship or airplane in which heavy 
guns are mounted. In architecture, 
a turret is a small tower jutting out 
at an angle from a larger tower. 
From the latin word for tower— 
turris. 

ration (RAY-shun or RASH-un), 
page 5, first column. An allow- 
ance of food given to a person with 
the understanding that he must 
make it last till the end of a fixed 
period (a day, a week, or more). 
To be on rations is to have all your 
food doled out to you in this man- 
ner. From the Latin ratio, “a reck- 
oning or counting.” 
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NEW 
MOVIES 


GOLDEN HOOFS (20th Century-Fox. 
Produced by Walter Morosco and 
Ralph Dietrich.) 


The Yankee Stock Farms in Ken- 
tucky were famous for their trotting 
horses. All the Yankee Farms’ horses 
—including Yankee Doodle and 
Yankee Clipper—had been trained as 
trotters. These are horses trained to 
race only at the trotting gait. In the 
races, trotting horses pull a two- 
wheeled, rubber-tired, lightweight 
buggy called a sulky. The driver's 
seat is suspended between the two 
vheels. 

Trotting was a very popular form 
of horse racing a generation ago, and 
still is popular in some parts of the 
country. Many county fairs still have 
trotting races. 

The Yankee Farms horses won 
many a prize in the Hiatoga trotting 
races. Jane Drake (Jane Withers) 
was the Farms’ expert trainer of trot- 
ting horses. She and her little pal 
Mose (Phillip Hurlick) knew more 
about trotters than anybody on the 
farm. 


This film tells the story of thei: 
troubles when a new owner decided 
not to raise trotters on the farm any 
longer. It tells how Jane got the new 
owner to change his mind. You'll like 
the surprise ending. It’s unexpected 
and true-to-life. 


RECENT RELEASES 


CHEERS FOR MISS BISHOP 
(United Artists). Martha Scott in the 
life story of a midwestern college 
teacher, from the day she enters teacher 
training to the day of her retirement. 
Excellent acting. Recommended. 


TOBACCO ROAD (20th Century- 
Fox). This is the movie version of the 
famous stage play that is now in its 
eighth year on Broadway. No other 
play has ever run so long. In some 
ways, the movie is better than the play. 
The story is the same: the story of an 
old tenant farmer, Jeeter Lester, and 
his family, whose farm has gone to ruin. 
But they live on in the old ramshackle 
house, amid dirt and poverty. But the 
threat of the poorhouse hangs over 
their heads. The sadness of the story is 
relieved by many humorous incidents. 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARDS for Junior 
Scholastic this week are the two groups 
shown here, representing (above) Nor- 
ris School, Oildale, Calif., and Fort 
Benton Junior High School, Fort Ben- 
ton, Mont. (below). 

Members of the Board from Oildale, 
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FORT BENTON Pupil Advisory Board 
members are (top row, left to right): 
Jimmie White, Robert Anderson, Lee 
Katzenberger, Stanley Smith, George 


OILDALE, CALIF.; FORT BENTON, 


MONT. 


. ne: 


Calif., are (seated on the ground, left 
to right): James Thomas, W. S. Rapier, 
Art Pollard; (second row) Edna Naten, 
Marjorie Palmer, Lloyd Youngblood; 
(back row) Bud Powérs, Claudine 
Powers, Junior Gates, Don Robinson, 
John Berry, Benny Cardwell. 


* 
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Lippert, Teddy Kerl; (bottom row) 
Clara Fox, Barbara Birkeland, Marian 
Campbell, Lucille Hanford, Florence 
Breault, Iris Whitehorn. 





YOU’RE THE ONE (Paramount). 
Bonnie Baker, Orrin Tucker, and Jerry 
Colonna try their hardest, but without 
success. The plot is silly, and the dia- 
logue is worse. Not recommended. 

STRAWBERRY BLONDE (Warne! 
Bros.). James Cagney, Olivia de Havil- 
land, and Rita Hayworth in a pleasant 
romance of the Gay Nineties. A good 
cast, and fine music, with plenty of old 
songs. Recommended. 

BUCK PRIVATES ( Universal). Hilar- 
ious comedy with Bud Abbott and Lou 
Costello. They're in the Army now. 
Recommended. 


THE MAD DOCTOR (Paramount). 
Basil Rathbone, Ellen Drew, and John 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 


Howard in a horror story about a psy- 
chiatrist* who is also a murderer. To 
enjoy it, you must know a great deal 
about psychology.* Not recommended. 


SCATTERGOOD BAINES (RKO). 
Mildly amusing story about the leading 
citizen of an imaginary town called 
“Coldriver.” Guy Kibbee, as the hero, 
builds a railroad, outwits big business 
schemers, straightens out a lovers’ quar- 
rel. Just fair. 


MURDER AMONG FRIENDS ( 20th- 
Century-Fox). This is the worst at- 
tempt at a mystery we've ever seen. 
The only mystery to us was: how come 
the hero didn’t kill the heroine? She 
was frightful. Not recommended. 
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as eee 

















Weekly Crossword Puzzle 
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ACROSS 


Three of these on a baseball 
diamond 





} 


4. Silk fabx 


Balboa discovered this ocean 
10. Kind of gun 
ll. Laws governing games 
l Italian « my in East Africa 


invaded b British 
You ar ie t tl 


20. Musical instrument 
21. Kind 


23. Tibetan monk 


Colon in northwest Africa 
Famon road into China: im- 
ortant pl route for Chi 
les arm) 
Modern machine of war (pl 
44. Northeast Russia 
» South American animal that 
lives in tree 


16 Jumps 


Tough Guy 


Customer (to butcher famed 
for selling tough meat): “A 
pound of beet please 4 

Butcher ‘Do you want it 


for boiling or roasting?” 


Customer “Neither The 


barn door needs new hinges.” 


Submitted b Alien Moss 
Grade 8. Junior H. 8., Grenada, Miss 


Send your jokes to: JSA Club, 
Room 2412, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y 
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DOWN 

1. Here is his picture: King of 
Bulgaria. 

2. Capital of Bulgaria 

3. Swiftness 

4 Small piece 

5. Spring flower 

6. If you talk through your nose, 
you may have this kind of 
voice 


8. Spiral of rope or wire. 


9. Troops occupy this 

14. French Possess ion in North 
Africa desired by the Italians 

15. British colony in West Africa 
between Dahomey and the 


Cameroons 
17. Crown prince of Italy 
18. Perfectly 
23. Part of your ears 
24. Famous Cuban fortress 
25. Break to bits 
26. Native of Arabia 
27. A cut may leave this 
28. Whole, entire 
29. British colony in East Africa 
30. Fertile place in a desert 


L. A. M. 
Hi! 


Lem: “I saw something last 
night that I'll never get over.” 
Clem: “What was it?” 
Lem: “The moon.” 
Submitted by Arthur Nicholson, 


Grade 8, North View Jr. H. 8., 
Clarksburg, W. Va 


He: “When I realize the 
wonders of radio, it makes me 
think . - 

She (sweetly): “Yes, isn’t it 
wonderful what radio can 
do?” 


Word Twins 


A word is missing in each of the following rhymes. The 
last three lines of every rhyme will give you a clue to the 
missing word. See if you can figure out what the missing 
words are. The number of letters in each missing word is 
indicated by the number of dashes in the line. 


1. A Hollywood extra must be the — — — — 
To get the part she plays. 
This same word a printer needs 
To aid his working days. 
2. An aviator flying high 
Is called by some an — — —. 
Yet in a card deck this same word 
Finds its proper place. 
8. That graceful bird, the . — — — — — — , flies 
O’er hill and dale and lea. 
This same word tells you what you do 
At breakfast, lunch, and tea. 
4. A policeman on his rounds 
Might call his route a — — — —. 
This word is easy when you know 
It’s something red you eat. 
5. A twosome might be called a — — — — 
When two are company. 
This same word may be plucked 
From off a certain tree 





—EE 4 " seek 
Joke of the Week Prisone Fj “Yes, youn Honor : 
: remembDere¢ that money 
m.. a —_— rd weg alone doesn’t bring happi- 
Margare Sutherland, . si 
Grade 8, Millville School, Ver- “Suseutted by Henry Clause 
sailles, Ky.., for this joke. Grade 8, Junior H. S., Waukon, Iowa 


Little Willie (to purring cat | 
lying on his bed): “Well, if Collector 
youre going to park there all Mother (to small boy who 
day, why don’e you turn off has been to church for the 
vour engine?” first time): “Well, Archie, 
what did you like best about 
church?” 
Archie: “Oh, 1 think the 


best part was when they 


Honorable Mentions 


We are getting so many 
good jokes from our readers 
that we want ty publish more 
than one a weel;. We will pick this time!” 
the best as “Joke of the sa aheintil by Walter Reschick 
Week (above), and give J. J. Hill School, St. Paul, Minn 
honorable mention” to the SOLUTION: FEB. 24th ISSUE 
others published. They will 
receive JSA buttons. AIMIBIAISISIA/DIOIRIS 


passed around the money — 
even if I did only get a dime 
























































Hundreds of jokes we re- S RO Mm AMEE MS 
ceive from readers are not CIAINIAIL | SBiWit IN/AIN| T 
published, because we don’t ABBOIRIY $/0 7 
think they are funny enough. s ig oe ate R 5 
But we thank you one and all 
for sending them in. We can- ; cians G 
not take the time or spend the Nims Tm 
money on postage to thank AIX) ts Cjoj\c A 
you all individually. Vee DIN 

> 'IN/|BIRIE ID BEMIAITIRIVIN 
Money Isn‘t Everything AMA NU 


BIOLTITILIEINIEICIKIS 


ANSWERS: FEB. 24th ISSUE 

Rescue the Words: Peal, pale, 
plea, leap. 

Three in One: Seven, even, eve. 


Judge: “I notice that in ad- 
dition to stealing five thousand 
dollars, you also took a quan- 
tity of jewels and silver.” 





Junior Scholastic 





